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a small band of people, known as Abolitionists, openly opposed this law 
and gave aid and secret protection to runaway slaves. The change which 
appeared in public sentiment after the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill, was based upon opposition to the extension of shivery north of 36° 
30', and had no relation to the Fugitive Slave Law, although the latter 
doubtless was repugnant to very many of the inhabitants. 

Yours very truly, 

John W. Foster. 



In My Youth. From the Posthumous Papers of Robert Dudley. 
Published by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 
pp. 493. 1914. 

The above puzzle was placed before the reading public a few 
weeks ago. It is the title to one of the most attractive books on 
Hoosier life and history which has appeared since the Hoosier 
Schoolmaster was published. As the title implies, the author, pre- 
sumably an old person, tells his imaginary grandchildren of the 
times and conditions under which he grew up. The author pre- 
tends to be, or to have been a Quaker. The author's home, though 
not definitely given, seems to have been about Plainfield. The time 
is about the middle of the century. The author was quite a lad 
when the railroad was finished to Indianapolis. Before that time 
his father frequently drove to Lawrenceburg to do the annual trad- 
ing. The father was a man of some prominence, being well ac- 
quainted with Governor Joseph A. Wright, then in office. The 
story would seem to cover the period from about 1835 to 1852. 

For his subject matter the author takes the whole round of 
pioneer life. The hard work, the exposure, the mean house, the 
poor roads, the hidebound routine, and the homely fare are matched 
with the voracious appetites, the careless plodding, the country 
scenery, the sparkling fire, the warm though ill-fitting clothes, and 
the rugged manly strength. The daily, weekly, or yearly grind of 
duties loses its harshness when seen through the mists of memory. 
The superstitions and formalities of the times and of the church 
and schools are sympathetically pointed out in a style mellowed by 
the wide vision and broad tolerance of a green old age. The social 
life of the community, the house raising, the log-rolling, the quilting 
the Sunday-after-meeting-dinners, the circus, all these give an in- 
sight into the life and character of the times. Woven into these de- 
tails of home life is an intensely amusing, matter-of-fact love 
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story, with its attempted elopement and final formal marriage in 
the church. The whole is woven into a story that refuses to be 
put off. 

The writer's style is easy and unnoticeable. He carries no de- 
tail to the point of impatience, in fact he has a kind of Kipling way 
of breaking off and returning abruptly to the main story when he 
feels that he has wandered some distance on a bypath. The story 
seems to be one that will take its place along with the Hoosier 
Schoolmaster, Circuit Rider and the New Purchase as a portrayal 
of Hoosier life. 

Semi-Centennial History of West Virginia. By James Morton 
Callahan, Professor of History and Political Science, West 
Virginia University. With Special Articles on Development 
and Resources. Published by the Semi-Centennial Commis- 
sion, pp. ix,+ 594. 

The State of West Virginia was a half century old June 20, 1913. 
As a part of the celebration of that event a commission published 
the history of the State named above. The first three hun- 
dred pages are devoted to a strictly historical narrative prepared by 
Professor Callahan. The history of West Virginia is not different 
in general outline from that of other states of the Ohio Valley. 
First comes the struggle with the Indians, nowhere more romantic 
than in West Virginia. Then comes the story of the settlements, 
the clearing of the forest, the opening of the farms, and the or- 
ganization of society. The period following the settlement was 
characterized by the struggle for roads, canals, turnpikes and navi- 
gable rivers. 

While the State was struggling with these problems and in- 
volved with the tidewater counties, the catastrophe of the Civil 
War broke over the great State. The experience of West Vir- 
ginia has not been repeated. No other State is the result of a re- 
bellion, and no other State government has been organized under 
such conditions as those in Virginia from 1861 to 1863. 

The book shows evidence of careful investigation. The his- 
torical data have been collected, arranged, and organized with care. 
The divisions of the subject-matter show a keen insight and appre- 
ciation of western history and character. In this part of the work 



